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THE HERMIT.—No. Il. 


‘¢ Ne gay attire, ne marble hall, 

Ne arched roof, ne pictur’d wall, 

Ne cook of France, ne dainty board 
Bestow'd with pyes of Perigord, 

Ne pow’r, ne such like idle tancies, 
Sweet Agnes! grant to Father Francis :” 


HE conversation which is said 

to have been held between the 
conqueror Alexander and the cynic 
Diogenes, upon the occasion of a visit 
from the former to the latter, has al- 
ways appeared to me peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the characters in the di- 
alogue. The philosopher, seated 
a son aise in his tub turned to the 
sun, was absorbed in a contempla- 
tion which the arrival of the mighty 
Macedonian and his train at Corinth 
had been unable to interrupt, when 
the monarch, then in the full tide of 
his glory, approached him. Moved 
by the appearance of the philoso- 
pher, which, equally with his abode, 
was indicative of extreme poverty, he 
addressed him— What would Di- 
ogenes ask from Alexander ?”— 
“ That he would stand a little out of 
my sun-shine” was the reply. How 
well calculated was such a reproof to 
stay, at least for a moment, the head- 
long progress of one still madder 
than the Macedonian; and how 


naturally would it lead to an exami- 
Vou. 1. 4 


nation of the real value of that gaude 
and glare which glisters in the dia- 
dem, and which was now so con- 
temptuously undervalued ! From the 
illustrious, the érresistible, the divine 
Alexander, the houseless, despised, 
ragged Diogenes asks nothing but 
that to which the poorest peasant, 
and the proudest prince hold equal 
claim. A man, says Seneca, ele- 
vated above the topmost pinnacle of 
human grandeur, beholds one whom 
he can neither enrich nor empoverish. 
Such, philosophy, are thy triumphs! 
Upon the generous and sensitive mind 
of the youthful hero, the reproof 
seems to have lost none of its effect. 
Turning to his frowning courtiers, 
who, with deceived and sycophantic 
vigilance, had anticipated the ex- 
pected rebuke of their sovereign 
upon insolence so uncourtly, he ex- 
claimed “‘ were I not Alexander I 
would be Diogenes :” Such, philoso- 
phy, are thy triumphs—such the tri- 
bute which magnanimity- has ever 
rendered to thee. 

But this conversation is not worthy 
our notice merely for its striking 
adaptation to the characters concern- 
ed init. It-conveys and enforces an 
important and valuable lesson :— 
“ Were I not Alexander I would be 
Diogenes”—for him, the son of Philip 
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of Macedon, the heir of an exten- 
sive and powerful empire, and the 
successor of an intriguing and war- 
like prince, it only remained to be 
Alexander—for him, thus situated, no 
alternative was left. But had any 
other fortune been his—had any other 
than a princely inheritance fallen to 
his lot, the soul of the warrior Alex- 
ander had sought no other glory than 
that of the philosopher Diogenes— 
that same magnanimity which subdu- 
ed and governed a world by its arms, 
had then risen above it by its virtues 
—the same adventurous daring which 
had shaken the foundations of em- 
pires, and quelled the fury of the 
rude barbarian, had then successfully 
assailed the intrenchments of so- 
phistry, and crushed beneath the 
sceptre of its powerful argument, the 
sceptic and the dogmatist. He, who 
but now had feared lest his father 
should leave him no worlds to con- 
quer, had then esteemed thts unwor- 
thy of his notice,when compared with 
the high concerns of the ethereal spi- 
rit. But too much time has already 
been spent witha circumstance whieh 
was introduced only to add the testi 
mony of one who ranked high amo 
the “‘ mighty ones of the earth,” in fa- 
vour of a discipline, which, while infi- 
nitely more severe than that alluded 
to in our text, was, perhaps, no better 
calculated for the attainment of those 
ends to which both should be direct- 
ed. 

Encouraged by the countenance of 
our indulgent readers, we have alrea- 
dy pointed out to them the “ peaceful 
hermitage ;” we have examined every 
cool retreat of its “‘ mossy cell,” and 
looked down from its seclusion upon 
the bustle and emptiness of the world 
without. Pursuing our researches 
with still stricter scrutiny, we have 
penetrated to its inmost recesses, and 
noted the characters of that chosen 
few, against whom the “ cherub con- 
templation” has made “ ne vow, ne 
prayer;” and whom solitude’s self has 


bid “ aye welcome to his cell.” Still 
prosecuting our inquiries, we come 
now to consider those less, yet not 
entirely unimportant, points on which 
the Hermit must record his protest 
against the practice of the world, and 
against which, though with Cassan- 
dra’s fate, he still must raise his 
warning voice. 

In deviating thus widely from the 
common path, the maxim “ ’tis the 
mind which makes the body rich,’ 
has been powerful and ever present 
with him; and, than the advancement 
of its exalted destinies he has sought, 
save one,no surer leading-star to guide 
him on his journey—save one, no 
brighter sun to gild that journey’s 
close. Still in inveighing against ex- 
travagancies so attractive, so habitu- 
ally and idolatrously worshipped, as 
those deprecated in our text, not much 
indulgence can be expected. Nor is 
it sought—true to his trust, the Her- 
mit will not fail to trim his rusty 
lamp, and point his worn out quill 
against those vices and follies which 
made this paradise a wild, and which 
still, with venom never to be satiated, 
cling to its loveliest inmates, and de- 
form, where they have not the power 
to poison—while such things are, he 
will not fail to take up his parable 
against them, until his pen fall from 
his nerveless grasp, and, burnt to the 
socket, the tremulous blaze of his 
lamp expire for ever. 

The degrading and disgusting vices 
of self-conceit, haughtiness and glut- 
tony—those contemptible and de- 
basing extravagancies which seek 
their gratification in our dress, our 
dwellings, and our food, are among 
the most inveterate of those morbid 
and infectious excrescences, which 
defile and deform human nature, and 
to which, as the best and surest re- 
medy, the Hermit would with unre- 
lenting hand apply the caustic and 
the knife. 

“ Ne gay attire”—when disobey- 
ing that “sole restraint, lord of the 
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world besides,” which his Maker had 
imposed upon him, man, incited by 
the “ lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life,””—those 
powerful enemies of our peace which 
under ten thousand various shapes, 
render our life but one continued 
warfare,—had become wise beyond 
that which was written, and discover- 
ed indelicacy in that, which to the 
sinless eye, had seemed nought but 
‘¢ simplicity and spotless innocence,” 
Almighty benevolence shielded his 
helpless nakedness, from winds that 
now already whistled desolation, in 
simple skins of beasts. Such was 
the clothing first bestowed on man. 
That by the fertility of invention, 
and the cultivation of taste, improve- 
ments should subsequently and pro- 
perly be made cannot be doubted, 
But that these should be prostituted 
to the services of luxury and wan- 
tonness, or established as the criterion 
of respectability, and the passport 
to favour and attention—here is the 
“head and front of their offending” 
this is the “ very error of the moon :” 
For 


—— ‘as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What! is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Oh no! neither art thou the worse : 
For this poor furniture, and mean array’ — 
Though not so contemptible in its 
nature as that of dress, extravagance 
in our dwellings is one of more per- 
nicious tendency, and more widely 
wasting injury. Im our own country, 
it has scarcely reached that degree of 
excess which would call for a refor- 
’ mation; but when considering the 
peculiar and increasing disposition to 
mimic the follies and fopperies of im- 
perial Europe, we glance over the 
piles of useless magnificence which 
incumber the greund, and the profu- 


sion of gaudy and disjointed orna- 
ment which pains the eye, we cannot 
but anticipate the same for ourselves 
—we cannot but exclaim with patri- 
otic anxiety | 








‘¢ ne marble hall, 

Ne arched roof, ne pictur’d wall” — 
Convenience, ease, nay elegance may 
justly be aimed at and obtained, 
but if any thing farther be attempted, 
look to the Pyramids, those continu- 
ed labours of successive ages—the 
place of ten thousand skulls, whi- 
tening, to indulge the low ambition of 
some superstitious monarch—those 
Structures, unequalled through the 
world, which have arisen beneath the 
groans and curses of an enslaved peo- 
ple, cemented by their tears and their 
blood, and distinguished, when thus 
reared, as the honoured sepulchre of 
some deifiedand departed ox,while the 
tyrant, whose pigmy reign had scarce 
witnessed a perceptible increase of the 
immense fabric, reposes his worth- 
less carcass, with awful deference, 
at a retiring and respectful distance 
from the four-footed object of his ido- 
latry. Look—if perchance thou canst 
find the spot—for the remains of that 
mighty tower which worldly wisdom 
would have reared unto the heavens ; 
and see if thou canst discover one ves- 
tige of that city, or that tower which 
the children of men would have build- 
ed to make themselves a name upon the 
earth. From such examples as these, 
learn of what direful consequences the 
indulgence of this excess has been | 
productive ; and learn too, how vin 
the attempt for man to endeavour to 
rescue his memory from oblivion by 
means of structures which, if possible, . 
are still more perishable. 

Of the excesses of the fable little 
need be said. Gluttony is the vice, 
not of men, but of brutes. To him 
who has condescended to that level 
with the beast whither gluttony ‘till 
inevitably reduce him, no argument 
will avail. It is only of the steps 
which insensibly lead to it, the means 
which insensibly minister to it, the 


- cook of France, the dainty board 
Bestowed with pyes of Perigord,” 





that any thing need be said. “From 
these let the liberal soul revolt as 
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from the painted folds of the empoi- 
soned adder. Of these it may with 
propriety be said, “ touch not, taste 
not, handle not ;” for though tempt- 
ing to the sight, and inviting to the 
touch, they will be found like the ap- 
ples of Sodom, full of dust and ashes— 
bitter, and nauseous, and poisonous 
to the taste. 

Of the only subject which remains 
to us, the lawless and insatiable thirst 
for power, time would fail us to de- 


scant—for the present, let the life of 


that hero with whom our number 
commenced, speak of it, and from its 
circumstances, let our present instruc- 
tion, on this head, be drawn. In the 
close of that life whose dawn gave so 
great promise—in the excesses into 
which his manhood was hurled,whose 
youth was distinguished only by the 
generous and ennobling virtues—in 
the burning of Persepolis, the murder 
of Clitus, and his own inglorious end, 
observe the degrading and destroy- 
ing effects of wanton and extended 
power. 

Equally removed by the letter 
and the spirit of his profession from 
the influence of these temptations, 
the Hermit smiles with contempt 
upon the idle affectation of the fop ; 
and the more elaborate folly of him, 
who, by heaping up piles of sculp- 
tured marble, would endeavour to 
preserve a name, which “ all the 
blood of all the Howards” could not 
ennoble-—Upon the debaucheries 
and dissipation of the glutton and the 
drunkard, he must look with a differ- 
ent feeling, for the prospect of that 
certain misery which awaits them, 
must repress the smile, though it 
leave undimished the contempt. The 
“ itching palm” of power, has had 
with hum no influence—Accustomed 
to look upon the glitter of the dia- 
dem, the splendour of the purple, 
and every inferior object of ambi- 
tion’s glowing aspirations, as no more 
than the painted bubble which, won 
with toil and anguish and vexation, 
vanishes at the grasp, and leaves 


nought save the bitter tear-drop of 

remorse behind :— 

‘* Ne power, ne such like idle fancies, 

Sweet Agnes! grant to Father Francis.” 
_——> 


For the Villager. 


THE FARMER. 


‘+ Aut custos gregis, aut matore vinitor uve.” 
VIRGIL. 


In whatever employment man may 
be engaged, some corroding care 
seems in general to vex his breast, 
and destroy his tranquillity; some 
distressing circumstance lies heavy 
upon his mind, and diminishes, or 
entirely abolishes, the serenity of his 
soul; should joy and gladness reign 
in him, itis only for a while, and dis- 
quiet soon resumes its wonted habi- 
tation. It is not the present design 
to attempt a remedy for this distress, 
but only to mention, and enlarge upon 
a character which seems least of all 
exposed to it. The character allud- 
ed to is the Farmer. We will not 
pretend to say, that he is free from 
the passions and dispositions,to which 
mankind are usually subject, but that 
the means of peace lie more in his 
power than in the power of most 
men. 

No extensive or difficult avocation 
demands his attention; no raging 
winds terrify his imagination, or dash 
against the fatal rock his well stored 
vessel. When a distracted state 
rises in arms against its sacred laws, 
he with his domestic train may enjoy 
smiling peace. ‘The disappointment 
of the merchant, the perplexity of the 
lawyer, and the embarrassment of the 
preacher, are equally unknown to 
him. Unburdened with a load of 
useless learning, and more useless 
wealth, his heart is free from the ar- 
rogance of the one, and the madness 
of the other. He has many opportu- 
nities of perceiving the hand: of his 
Creator in the cultivation of the glebe. 
He beholds a beautiful succession in 
the rotation of the seasons; far re- 
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moved from the bustle of courts, the 


turbulence of cities, and the din of 


arms. Spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter afford him business and amuse- 
ment. With no concern for worldly 
things, beyond the boundaries of his 
little tract, he may employ himself in 
the improvement of his mind, and 
eultivate a just taste for reasonable 
delights. 

In the birth of the year, when win- 
ter withdraws his gloomy storms and 
howling blasts, and nature assumes a 
pleasing aspect, he observes the di- 
rection of a benign Providence ad- 
justing matters to fit his exigencies. 
Forth he goes, and with industrious 
hand lays open the soil to receive the 
grain. Smiling in sweet complacency, 
he receives the freshness of the open- 
ed earth, and buries his seed in joy- 
ful expectation of a good increase. 
Nature profuse with delights, sheds 
around the balmy odour of his trees 
in bloom. His orchard is covered 
with variegated dyes, his garden 
beautified by the careful hand of in- 
dustry, affords many a delicious sup- 
ply; and his fields are enamelled with 
a carpet of green, diversified with 
gladdening bunches of clover. In 
the season of prime, he can easily dis- 
pense with the flute, the violin, and 
the harp; for the sweet warblers of 
the grove, unasked, strain their little 
throats, and fill his ears with melody. 
His garden formed into. beds of roots 
and flowers, receives its lord, and 
amply rewards his labour with gene- 
rous plenty, and ambrosial sweets. 
The morning sun smiles with gentlest 
rays upon him, and the evening darts, 
with purest beams, its kindly influ- 
ences on his head. Unruffled his mind, 
he enjoys the hours ef sleep in tran- 
quil repose, and composedly awakes 
with God and his labour in view. 

When the summer sun burning, 
shoots his rays, and the air scorch- 
ed with the heat, almost stifles the 
animal spirits ; he retires under a 
jeafy arbour, and breathes in concert 
with refreshing zephyrs. The room 


of state exhibits for him no charms; 
nor does he envy the proprietor of 
vast halls, adorned with flowing cur- 
tains, for he sits in his lonely bower, 
covered with nature’s voluntary shade. 
Hence he may extend his view, and 
observe how his produce, not long 
since buried in the cherishing earth, 
shoots up and thrives amid the sum- 
mer’s heat ; he may lend an ear to the 
little winged songsters, who enter the 
shade, and tune their voices, happy to 
find a covert from the solar rays; 
behold with lively pleasure, the busy 
nations which buzz in swarms around, 
and from the spreading flowers ex- 
tract their store; or recalling his 
thoughts, muse on some improving 
and delightful subject. Mounting on 
contemplation’s wing, he catches fire 
at the idea of God’s munificence, and 
returns him a heart panting with 
gratitude. High above the earth in 
mind, high above the contagion of 
the world, and its influence too, he is 
all reverence and awe at the thoughts 
of his Maker’s glory; all love and 
thankfulness at the thoughts of his 
bounty. 

Autumn, crowned with pleuty, now 
arrives. ‘Fhe Farmer sees the re- 
wards of his industry, and receives 
ample pay for his toils. Awhile a- 
bove the vale, ke pauses to behold, 
where in extended rows, and ripened 
by the beams of the sun, the stalks of 
tufted corn, waving their dejected 
heads, demand the sickle, and invite 
his hand. The trees erewhile clothed 
with flowers, now bend with delicious 
fruit. ‘The hills and the valleys are 
joyful, and all things around pleasant. 
His domestics congratulate their mas- 
ter, and participate his joys. Now 
he sees and adores that beneficent 
hand which provides for the wants of 
man. ‘The fruits of the earth shoot 
forth, and drop inte his joyful hand; 
he always finds sufficient employ- 
ment, but need never be oppressed 
with drudgery ; he is now provided 
with the conveniences. of life, nor 
fears the attack of winter. Ah! 
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would man so prepare for his. latter 
end ! 

Bleak winter now arises from the 
north. As heralds of his advance- 
ment, he sends his chilling mornings 
and evenings. At length he arrives 
gloomy and fierce. The winged cre- 
ation having taken the alarm, fly the 
pursuing blasts. None but the croak- 
ing raven keeps his,stay. The Far- 
mer secure under his protecting roof, 
hears the whistling storm without, 
and lulls himself in conscious safety. 
The day he spends in swinging the 
flail, and in prepariug autumn’s pro- 
duce for food ; or if leisure permit, de- 
votes his time to reading, contempla- 
tion, and praise. The descending 
snow brings blessings with it too: It 
cherishes under its close covert, the 
corn for the following year. It fa- 
cilitates conveyance, and affords a- 
musement. In the evening, his little 
family gather around the friendly fire, 
and with nature’s eloquence, tell the 
pleasant narrative; sociability and 
friendship reign in the circle. Some- 
times he entertains them with the ad- 
ventures of his youth, and the va- 
rious circumstances of his life ; or the 
topic is on some important truth, 
which he opens for their instruction. 
‘Thus they spend their winter’s time, 
innocently pleasant, and joyfully re- 
ligious ; till at length the snows melt, 
the frosts abate, and winter’s blasts 
become gentle gales. Now again 
spring resumes her lively colours, and 
the revolving year, has found the 
FARMER in every season the happiest 
of mortals. 

AGRESTIS. 


——~e--- 


For the Villager. 
‘* Glory to God in the highest; and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” 
Lugs ii.14. 


Sucn was the acclamation of the 
angels in heaven, when God our 
Saviour assuming human nature, and 
with it all its numerous and weighty 
ills, took upon him the form of men, 


that thereby the stupendous plan ot 
our redemption might be accom- 
plished.—The angels knewing and 
deeply deploring the abject state of 
fallen man, and foreseeing the infini- 
ty of the mercy of our Supreme Fa- 
ther, announced to the sons of men 
the mighty events which were then 
transacting for their eternal benefit. 
Transported with an ecstasy of de- 
light their holy souls broke out in the 
above animating strain, “ Glory tv 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” With 
what hallowed delight must the souls 
of the shepherds to whom these 
tidings were proclaimed have been 
filled? But the merciful designs of 
our benevolent Father were not to be 
entirely or immediately accomplish- 
ed. The Saviour was to descend and 
tabernacle among men; but his pre- 
sence was not to be accompanied with 
an immediate exchange from a state 
of turpitude and depravity to one of 
peace, unity, and concord, one in 
which the lion and the lamb should 
lie down together— I come not to 
bring peace upon the earth, but the 
word,” was the language of our bless- 
ed Lord. Balmy peace was not yet 
to come with healing on its wings. 
External wisdom willed it other- 
wise. The Redeemer himself was to 
be buffetted, reviled, crucified ; his 
followers were to be the scorn and 
derision of the whole earth: but de- 
rision, scorn, and buffetting, nay even 
death itself, and in its most terrific 
forms was not to overcome, but rather 
to strengthen and knit together the 
humble followers of a far humbler 
master. ‘To our day is given the 
manifestation of the blessed effects of 
** peace and good will ;” and for such 
blessings we should express no com- 
mon feelings of gratitude. 

The nineteenth century presents 
a remarkable era in the history of 
the world: to every contemplative 
beholder this must be evident. “ Our 
God is doing great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” We live in 
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times of prodigious exertion in well- 
doing. Christian zeal and Christian 
energy is putting forth all its strength. 
All sects and denominations are com- 
bined in performing the good work of 
godliness. In these times of exalted 
benevolence every Christian becomes 
a hero; every one forms plans of 
usefulness, which are seized upon 
with alacrity, as it were by inspira- 
tion, and the divine blessing seems to 
rest upon every effort. And in such 
a season, when the beams of the sun 
of righteousness are scattering their 
benign effulgence around, is there any 
one standing and saying, “ Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do?”—is there 
any slothful, or faint among us—alas 
we fear too, too many. ‘To such we 
say “ the harvest truly is great but 
the labourers are few.” The work is 
arduous; the object, the salvation 
of the whole family of mankind. Stu- 
pendous work! admirable plan! ahd 
can we ever accomplish it ? have we 
divine promise of its accomplish- 
ment? Yes, our Saviour has pro- 
mised that “soon we shall reap if 
we faint not,” that “ all Israel shall 
be brought in, with the fulness of the 
Gentiles.” 

Does any answer “ I am willing to 
labour, I am willing to engage in so 
great a work, but where shall I em- 
ploy myself?” We need only point 
to those numerous monuments of 
benevolence with which our city 
abounds. Are any suffering among us? 
The gospel saith “ Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father 
is this; to visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their afiliction.” Is our 
inquirer a person capable of giving 
instruction even in the smallest de- 
gree ? let him become a fellow worker 
in our Sabbath Schools: here is a 
field of usefulness worthy the minds 
of angels, here we behold vice and 
-ignorance taking root and springing 
up, here we view the first workings 
of the leaven of unrighteousness In 
the soul, and here it is most easily 
eradicated. 


SCHOOLS. a9 

A Sabbath school forcibly reminds 
us of a garden rich in soil, but over- 
grown with noxious weeds—it is com- 
posed in a great degree of the off- 
spring of those who are deficient in 
the discharge of almost all the rela- 
tive duties. Some are collected from 
the vilest haunts of vice and infamy, 
some are in a state of servitude where 
they have not the proper opportuni- 
ties of acquiring a knowledge of the 
things which concern their eternal 
peace. Others, again, are the children 
of those from whom better things 
might be expected; but, who, never- 
theless, pay no attention whatever to 
the moral improvement of their off- 
spring. 

And what a field is here for the 
operative hand of the Christian la- 
bourer! Here are weeds of no com- 
mon noxiousness ; here can be plant- 
ed seed which will spring up trees of 
righteousness bearing fruit unto ever- 
lasting life. 

To this field, we repeat, let the Chris- 
tian, zealous for his master’s service, 
turn his fixed attention. Merciful 
Heaven hath put it into the hearts of 
the parents of these children to per- 
mit them to assemble every Sab- 
bath, and let it not be said that 
they assemble in vain ; let not in- 
stitutions such as these, reared and 
fostered with unceasing anxiety 
and care, be suffered to languish for 
want of suitable encouragement.—- 
Let every father, who beholds his 
offspring with the eyes of affection- 
ate regard, think of the souls, which 
perhaps the paltry sacrifice of a few 
hours in the week may be the means 
of “ turning from sin and satan unto 
God.” Let our young men consider 
it their highest happiness to be suf- 
fered to begin their career with a 
work of such unbounded usefulness ; 
and when entered upon the good work, 
let them not, “ having put their hand 
to the plough, look back ;” the work 
may for a time seem irksome, but let 
them recollect that the anxious eyes 
of myriads of angels are upon them, 
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and that if they steadfastly persevere 
theirs shall indeed be a glorious re- 
ward. P. 


—3D+o— 


SELECTED. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


In the dark ages, when the mind 
was more open to notions of preter- 
natural agency, and the imagination 
less under the control of reflection 
the effect of such a scene as that 
which I have last adverted to, must 
have been incalculable. A monk, or 
“‘ nale-eyed virgin,” at their oraisons, 
or even a steel-clad knight of the 
cross, pacing the cold stone floor at 
midnight, in performance of his vow, 
and impressed with the prevailing be- 
lief that the spirits of the deceased 
were nightly permitted to revisit the 
abodes of the living, might well raise 
their eyes to the lofty casement in 
apprehension that some sainted figure 
would descend from its station on the 
glass, and reveal a messenger from 
another world. We may presume 
that circumstances so fraught with 
images of pathos, terror, and subli- 
mity, were not lost upon the poets, 
at a period when that enemy to ge- 
nius, a cold, trading and malignant 
criticism, had no power over the 
feelings. In the feudal ages, while 
the spirit of civil discord ravaged the 
vicinity with fire and sword, litera- 
ture was cherished in monastic se- 
clusion, and the Muses not unfre- 
quently wove their fairest garlands 
beneath the painted window of a 
cloyster. Ata later period, when 
the force of these impressions was 
weakened, Milton experienced the 
fitness of. so sacred a haunt for in- 
spiration. He has left this’ beautiful 
acknowledgment, in his * Id Pense- 


** But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloyster’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 


And storied windows richly digit, 
Casting a dim religious light :— 


Of the origin and progress of this i in- 


genious art in this country, much must 
ever remain in obscurity. Many emi- 
nent writers have in vain endeavour- 
ed to trace the names of the archi- 
tects who flourished in Italy, Germa- 
ny, and France, immediately after the 
revival of architecture. Few traces 
of the early English architects have 
escaped oblivion. Only a few of the 
contemporaries, disciples, and early 
successors of Cimabue, who painted 
in oil and fresco, are now known. It 
is, therefore, less surprising that so 
very few of the English glass-painters 
from the 12th to the 15th century are 
on record. ‘The wars made upon 
pictures and painted glass in the time 
of Henry VIII. Edward, and Eliza- 
beth, and by the puritans under 
Cromwell, involved the names of the 
artists and their works in one pro- 
miscuous ruin. In the earliest ex- 
isting notices of glass-painting in 
F landers, Germany, and Switzerland, 
we find the most eminent painters in 
distemper, fresco, and oil, were also 
painters on glass, or employed to de- 
sign subjects for the glass-painters. 
After the invention of engraving on 
wood and copper, these arts with 
painting in oil and glass-painting were 
frequently practised by the same per- 
son, John Holbein, the best German 
painter of his time, practised paint- 
ing in oil, and on glass, and engraving 
on wood, about the year 1490, at 
Augsburgh. He afterwards removed 
to Basil, where his son, the celebrated 
Hans Hosein, was born. The lat- 


_ ter painted history and portraits with 


equal excellence in oil and distemper, 
and on glass. Healso drew designs 
for the glass-painters and engraved on 
wood, in which style his prints are 
executed with a taste and spirit never 
surpassed by any other artist. Mar- 
ten Scohen, a native of Cumbach, who 
died in 1486, and Lucas Cranach, 

the old, born. at Cranach, in West- 
phalia, i in 1470, were both eminent. 
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painters and engravers according to 
the taste of their age and country. 
They not only designed for the painters 
on glass, but the constant effort to keep 
up the brightness of the primitive 
virgin colours, in their old pictures, 
indicates an imitation of the early 
painting on glass, and affords a fair 
presumption that they also followed 
the profession of painting on glass in 
conjunction with that of painting in 
oil and engraving. ‘The same spark- 
ling lustre in the oil colours of the 
younger Cranach and of Albert Du- 
rer, of Nurenbergh, has furnished rea- 
sonable grounds for a similar pre- 
sumption. ‘The designs of the latter, 
which are occasionally found on an- 
cient painted glass imported into this 
country, exhibit the same spirit as his 
engravings and oil pictures, and have 
been attributed to his own hand. It 
is certain that Lucas Jacobs, his ri- 
val and friendly correspondent, paint- 
ed with great brilliancy and beauty on 
glass, and when Albert Durer tra- 
velled into Holland, he was received 
by Lucas with much cordiality and 
affection. ‘This artist, who is better 
known by the name of Lucas Von 
Leyden, was born at Leyden in 1494. 
He painted with equal spirit and de- 
licacy in oil and distemper, in the 
taste of his time; engraved a multi- 
tude of prints from his own designs, 
and rose to the first class among those 
termed the little masters, from the 
minute size of their works. Jodocus 
Amman, born at Zurich in 1539, pos- 
sessed purer conceptions of form and 
character; a richer vein of fancy, 
and an Italian taste in composition. 
Hie engraved an abundance of his 
own designs on wood: etched on 
copper, and painted on glass with 
great brilliancy. About the year 
1560, John Goltzius, father of Henry 
Goltzius, the celebrated engraver, 
was in fair repute as a desigher and 
painter in oil and on glass, at Mul- 
brech, near Venlo, where his son 
Henry was born. At the same pe- 
yiod, Dirck and Wouter Crabeth, bro- 


thers and natives of Holland, obtain- 
ed a distinguished reputation as de- 
signers and painters on glass. Their 
most admired performances are the 
sacred histories on the windows of 
the great church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, in their native city of Gouda. 
These beautiful windows were the 
gifts of the King of Spain; Margaret 
of Austria, Duchess of Parma, and 
Governess of the Low Countries ; of 
William the First, Prince of Orange ; 
the States ; Lords ; and Chief Cities 
of Holland. Wouter Crabeth is 
stated to have studied designs in 
France and Italy. The secret of 
their art was then highly coveted, on 
account of the very high prices paid 
for paintings on glass ; and so fearful 
were these artists of their improve- 
ments in the process being discovered, 
that one brother would not permit the 
other to see him at work; and Wou- 
ter covered up his work as soon as 
Dirck came into the apartment where 
he painted. Adrian ds) ries painted 
some windows in this chuich from bis 
own designs; and some from the de- 
signs of Joachim Uytenwael, whose 
compositions in the manner of Cor- 
nelius Cornelitz of Haerlem are so 
well known by the prints of Wilkam 
Van Swanenburgh. Wiliam Tibaut 
also painted several of the windows 
from his own designs; and Dirck Van 
Zyl painted a few from the designs of 
Lambert Van Oordt, father of Adam 
Van QOordt, the master of Rubens. 
Cornelius Kussens, Cornelius Clock, 
and Nicolas Johnson, and Janssen, 
were also employed to paint windows 
in this venerable edifice, which con- 
tained seventy-two altars, and was 
visited by travellers as one of the 
most important objects in that city. 
Christopher Pierson, a painter and 
poet of that age, painted copies of 
the windows on sheets of vellum, and 
they were deposited in the Church 
Warden’s Chamber, to be exhibited 
to all curious strangers. 

Abraham Von Diepenbeke, a cele- 
brated historical painter on glass, was 
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born at Bois le Duc m 1607. He 
travelled to Italy, practised his art 
there, and improved his taste in de- 
sign. On his return to his own coun- 
try, he placed himself, as a student, 
in the school. of Rubens, applied to 
oil painting, and became one of his 
most celebrated disciples. His paint- 
ings on glass are of exquisite beauty 
and high value. His admirable de- 
signs for the engravers are well 
known to classical collectors : and no 
historical painter ought to be without 
them. Fuseli states that those which 
he executed “ for the Bellerophon, the 
Orpheus, the Dioscuri, the Leander, 
the Ixion, Tantalus, and Sisyphus, 
have never been excelled by the con- 
ceptions of the best masters of the 
best schools.” Rubens was so struck 
by the vigorous effect of his paintings 
on glass, that he took lessons from his 
scholar, and executed some pictures 
in that manner. Pearson, the glass- 
painter, remembers in Barry’s pos- 
session the head of an apostle as 
large as lite, by Rubens, painted with 
wonderful force of colour and cha- 
racter. It is probable that Gerard 
Douww acquired some depth of effect 
from this branch of the arts, as he 
commenced his studies in painting 
under Kouwhoorn, a painter on glass, 
who flourished at Leyden in the year 
1638. [ Lond. Lat. Gaz. 
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Ir is not in the power of language 
to convey any adequate idea of the 
appearance of the Staffordshire pot- 
teries; they form a scene of a novel 
Kind, totally different from the general 
character of an English town; and if 
the term amorphous can ever be with 
propriety applied to an aggregate of 
buildings, no place on earth can more 
forcibly claim the epithet. 

Conceive twelve or fourteen popu- 
lous villages, covering an area of ten 
miles by two, so closely connected as 
to leave between them no perceptible 
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separation, and you will have a toler- 
able idea of the extent of the manu- 
factory ! 

Conceive again a large house, built 
of the finest materials, furnished in 
the most superb manner, and appa- 
rently better adapted for the palace 
of a grandee than the modest man- 
sion of a tradesman; surrounded 
with furnaces, kilns, and sheds, and 
perpetually involved in smoke ; and 
you have a faint sketch of the habi- 
tation of a gentleman potter ! 

The smelting of lead, and the con- 
verting of it into an oxide, is univer- 
sally allowed to produce the excru- 
ciating disease the belland ; the va- 
pours of sulphur lay the foundation 
of spasms and contractions; the in- 
haling of sublimed arsenic causes al- 
most instant suffocation, nor is any 
preparation of tin, copper, or anti- 
mony, perfectly salutary to the func- 
tions of vitality. Imagine then all 
these ingredients mixing with the 
steam of the drying clay, and you 
will have some conception of the 
purity of air breathed in a pottery. 
Paint to yourself some thousands of 
human beings subjected to the joint 
influence of such an atmosphere, la- 
bouring under a complication of dis- 
orders which generally terminate in 
asthma or consumption. See these 
emaciated wretches every day renew- 
ing an occupation which shortens the 
enjoyment of life, for the sole purpose 
of procuring a scanty aliment to pro- 
long if possible, a miserable exist- 
ence. Survey then the ornaments of 
your tea-table, and learn by refiec- 
tion, how numerous are the sufferings 
and privations of one part of man- 
kind, in order to supply the other 
with imaginary comforts, and useless 
luxuries. 

In a commercial view, however, 
the potteries rank high. Foreign 
markets are hence supplied with a 
ware peculiar to this country, and su- 
perior in its kind to any continental 
manufacture. India is rivalled in her 
porcelain, and even the antique vases 
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of Italy have yielded up their com- 
position to the chemical research of 
ihe philosophising potter, who can 
reproduce them in such perfection, 
as to elude the scrutinizing criticism 
of the most curious connoisseur. 

Etruria is the only place in the 
Potteries that has any pretension to 
beauty, or even regularity. The sole 
property of Mr. Wedgewood—he 
built this village as one large street, 
and numbered every dwelling. His 
manufactory he placed at the end con- 
tiguous to the canal, and fixed his re- 
sidence in the park adjoining. Thus, 
like the Baron of feudal times, he 
lived among his vassals, revered as a 
parent, respected as a chief. 

This village, though perhaps con- 
taining upward of six-sccre families, 
furnishes but a small proportion of 
the workmen of Messrs. Wedgewood 
and Byerly. The number of hands 
employed at the “ Queen’s Pottery,” 
may be perhaps best estimated by 
considering that the proprietors, at 
their own expense, maintain a corps 
of volunteers, (I think of three com- 
panies,) entirely composed of their 
own men. Mr. Byerly is Capt. 
Commandant,and every man receives 
from him the same wages for his at- 
tendance in the field, as he would 
have had, had he continued at work. 
The Etruria volunteers have never 
a bad muster, 

One thing only is wanting in Etru- 
ria to render the offspring of this pri- 
vate colony, fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages of its situation: that thing 
is a good school; for though Mr. 
Wedgewood, when he built the vil- 
lage, erected a school-house, the en- 
dowment has always been too little 
to encourage any man of abilities to 
abide here. A school on the Lan- 
castrian plan would be attended with 
incalculable benefit. 

Public spirit and independency of 
principle are the constant attendants 
on trade and manufacture. The pot- 
ters in an eminent degree possess 
both. Their canals, their subscrip- 


32 
tion churches, and their dispensary, 
are monuments of the one ; and their 
formation into companies congenial 
to their individual sentiments evinces 
the other. They have their Odd 
Fellows, their Clubs, and their Thes- 
pians; their religionists and their 
visionaries ; their debating and their 
political societies.—Their women 
too, from their employment in the 
manufactories, and their frequent con- 
verse with men, learn every thing 
but what should make them modest 
virgins, managing housewives, tender 
wives, and good mothers. 


[ Yorkshire Magaz. 
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In the valley of Utica, embosom’d 
by the Sabine Hills, about eight 
leagues from Tibur, nearly as far from 
that city as it was from Rome, two 
leagues from the Anio, towards the 
left, stood the favourite Villa of Ho- 
race. Carriages cannot reach this 
spot. It can only be approached on 
foot or on horseback. The road 
passes along the ancient vita vabria, 
now called the Strada deli Reali. 
On the left, at the foot of the Catillus, 
are some sepulchral remains, an an- 
cient reservoir, and the ruins of the 
villa of ‘T. Martius. On the right, 
near the Anio, which intersects the 
valley, a few remains of the villas of 
Valerius Maximus, Sephaces, and 
Torpillus, are still to be seen; far- 
ther on, the aqueduct of Claudius ap- 
pears between the old and new bed 
of the Anio; next are descried the 
heights of Saracenaro and Castel- 
Madama. Near the convent of St. 
Cosimato is a fragment of the bridge. 
The natural shrewdness, benevolence, 
cordiality, and frankness, of the 
ancient inhabitants, may still be 
traced in the present Sabines. One 
of the hospitable inabitants of St. 
Cosimato, who lately fed and lodged 
some wandering artists, felt offended 
when they offered her a recompense. 

In this range of valleys, stil] further 
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on the other side of the Anio, lies 
the little village of Subiaco, cele- 
brated as the residence of St. Bene- 
dict, who there founded his Order. 
Pius VI. whilst he was Cardinal 
Breschi, assigned this place to the 
Abbey. When he became Pope, he 
built a beautiful church there, which 
was consecrated in 1789, for which 
a marble arch was erected to his ho- 
nour. The ancient name of this vil- 
lage was Oppidum Sublaqueum, or 
Sublacium, near which was the Lacus 
Simbrivios, which still appears as a 
small lake. At a short distance is 
seen the lofty Algidus, with its grove 
consecrated to Diana, which has been 
celebrated by Statius, L. 4. Carm. IV. 
- Hos Preneste sacrum, nemus hos gla- 
ciale Diane, 
Algidus ant horrens, aut Tuscula protegit 


umbra. 
Tiburis his lucis Anienaque frigora captant, 


This wood is now called Silva 
dell’ Aglio. 

From Virovaro, which is most ro- 
mantically situated, to the ancient 
Varia, the road gently winds alter- 
nately to the left, over barren rocks 
and blooming heights ; to the right, 
by the side of the pastoral flowing 
Anio, shaded by rows of pointed cy- 
presses and poplars ; it then turns off 
to the left, towards a little rivulet, 
ascending by small stony paths, over 
steep rocky eminences, where the 
aspect of nature is sometimes severe 
and sombre, sometimes gentle and 
smiling. On every side, the yellow 
blossom of the Spanish broom, which 
grows in profusion on the Roman and 
Florentine hills, the fruit of the fig- 
tree, and the bloom of the alder, 
wave among the sweetest and most 
fragrant flowers of Spring. . The 

castles of Monte Lupo, Mandela, and 
Rocca Giovane, appear in a succes- 
sion along the road. Here stood the 
Vacana, or Temple of Victory, which, 
according to the inscription, was re- 
built by Vespasian. Between the 
valley of Licenza and Vicovara, six 
gurgling streamlets descend and fall 
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into the Anio, in its course from Su- 
biaco. 

A steep and rocky path leads to 
the mountain-valley of Horace. Af- 
ter laborious ascents and descents, the 
murmuring brook Digentia appears 
flowing from the Blandusian fountain. 
With rapture the traveller suddenly 
finds himself amidst chesnut-trees and 
vineyards in the beautiful ;hill-encir- 
cled valley of Ustica, and beholds its 
chief ornament, the three-pointed 
mountain Lucretilis, now Monte St. 
Gennaro. In advancing to the place 
which was once the abode of Horace, 
in order to refresh and communicate 
with the humble proprietor or occu- 
pier of the Villa, it is necessary first 
to climb to the ancient Digentia, now 
Licenza, a miserable desert and loamy 
spot belonging to the Borghese fa- 
mily, which is surmounted by an old 
castle, formed to be the refuge of ma- 
rauders, and far from exciting agree- 
able sensations. 

At the foot of the lofty Lucretilis, 
the eye is at length saluted by the 
Mosaic pavement, from which the 
earth has been removed. It consists 
chiefly of small blue and white stones : 
and here the house of Horace most 
probably stood. ‘The present good- 
natured Villicus digs up a piece of the 
material, which he gives to the travel- 
ler for a mere salve, and then fills up 
the hole, which is only from one to 
two feet deep, with the fertile earth. 
This discovery was made about thirty 
years ago, in the month of February, 
when trees were planting, and seve- 
ral leaden water-pipes were at the 
same time found. 

Towards the left there is a semi- 
arched wall without any reticular 
stones, which may have been the site 
of Horace’s Bath. Beside it flows a 
little stream, of which the Poet occa- 
sionally speaks, and which murmur- 
ed through his farm. It is now call- 
ed Fonte-Ratine, and gushes out at 
once from the midst of the Lucretilis, 
near a piece of mason-work, sur- 


rounded by shrubs in front of a rock, 
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where once stood the Grotto of the 
Goats, of which Horace also sung. 
Here are still to be seen the little 
goats; Olentis wxores mariti, brows- 
ing on the thyme, and having, accord 
ing to the Pcet’s description, no fear 
of the green serpents. 

Two pyramidical cypresses now 
grow beside this clear fountain. 

At the distance of about half a 
league, Horace’s cclebrated Blandu- 
sia bubbles forth from one of the 
cliffs of the Lucretilis. It is now 
called Fonte-bella, and it is smaller 
than the Fonte-ratine. A wall, some 
elegiac ruins of which still remain, 
doubtless surrounded it. Here he 
composed the beautiful little ode 

O Fons Blandusie splendidior vitro,* 

* * * * * * * * 


Fountain, whose waters far surpass 

The shining face of polished glass, 

To thee the goblet, crowned with flowers, 
Grateful the rich libation pours ; 

A goat whose horns begin to spread, 

And, bending, arm his swelling head. 


And the Poet himself foretold its re- 
renown: 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 

* * * * * * * * * * 
Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, 
While in immortal verse I sing 
The oak that spreads thy rocks around, 
From whence thy babbling waters bound. 


The Fonte-bella, which is with its 


environs included in the orchard of 


Count Oersini, forms a beautiful cas- 
cade, giving picturesque animation to 
these heights; it flows through the 
grounds which belonged to Horace, 
where it joins the Fonte-ratine, and 
after flowing about a league and a 
half, these united waters are lost in 
the Anio. This fountain marks the 
commencement of the extensive Sa- 
bine forest, where Horace was once 
attacked by a wolf while he was sing- 
mg of his Lalage : 


Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina, 
* + * * * * * * * * 





~*Tn lieu of Baron Gerning’s elegant German 
translations of the passages referred to, we 
subjoin, for the benefit of our readers in ge- 
neral, the translation by Francis. 
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For musing on my lovely maid, 

While careless in the woods I stray’d, 

A wolf—how dreadful" cross’d my way, 
Yet fled—from his defenceless prey. 


The surrounding hills and valleys 
are covered with vines, and fruit, and 
chesnut trees ; fountains spring from 


the hills, and, uniting together, form 
bubbling brooks. 


This was the limit of Horace’s 
moderate wish :— 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita 
magnus ; 
* * ¥ 
I often wish’d I had a farm, 
A decent dwelling snug and warm, 
A garden, and a spring as pure 
As crystal running by my door, 
Besides a little ancient grove, 
Where at my leisure I might rove. 

The gracious gods, to crown my bliss 
Have granted this, and more than this ; 
I have enough in my possessing ; 

"Tis well ; I ask no greater blessing, 
O Hermes! than, remote from strife, 
To have and hold them for my life. 

If I was never known to raise 
My fortune by dishonest ways, 

Nor like the spendthrift of the times, 
Shall ever sink it by my crimes : 


% * * * # * *% 


Whenever therefore I retreat, 

From Rome into my Sabine seat, 

By mountains fene’d on either side, 
And in my castle fortified, 

What can I write with greater pleasure, 
Than satires in familiar measure ? 

Nor mad ambition there destroys— 


To this cool and retired valley, 
Horace usually repaired in the warm 
mouths of summer, and remained 
there until the autumn, as his invita- 
tion to his mistress, whom he po- 
etically calls Tyndaris, denotes: 


Velox amcenum sepe Lucretilem. 
* * * % *% * * * * 
Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 
To visit oft my Sabine seat, 
And here my tender goats defends 
' From rainy winds, and summer’s fiery heat ; 
For when the vales, wide spreading round, 
The sloping hills, and polished rocks, 
With his harmonious pipe resound, 
In fearless safety graze my wandering flocks. 
In safety through the wocdy brake, 
The latent shrubs and thyme explore, 
Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 
And tremble at the martial wolf no more. 
Their poet to the gods is dear, 
They love his piety and muse, 
And all our rural honours here 
Their flow’ry wealth around thee shall diffuse. 
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Here shall you tune Anacreon’s lyre, 
Beneath a shady mountain’s brow, 
To sing frail Circe’s guilty fire, 
And chaste Penelope’s unbroken vow. 


Here in the bosom of rural tran- 
quillity, Horace sung to a restless 
and wealthy friend : 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum, 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


Happy that man whose frugal board 
His father’s plenty can afford : 

His gentle sleep, nor anxious fear 
Shall drive away, nor sordid care. 


The Spirit that serenely gay, 

Careless enjoys the present day, 

Can with an easy cheerful smile 

The bitterness of life beguile ; 

Nor fears the approaching hour of fate, 
Nor hopes for human bliss complete. 


There he sung his “ Beatus ille”— 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
* * * 


* * * * * * 


Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From business, doubts and usury, 
With his own teams who ploughs the soil, 
Which grateful, once confess’d his father’s toil. 


When Horace was in tumultuous 
Rome, and sighed to be at Sabinum, 
he probably exclaimed, 


© rus quando ego te aspiciam ? quandolicebit, 
* % * * * * * * * 


When shall I see my sweet retreat ? 
Oh! when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, and gentle sleep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm ! 

The busy cares of life becalm ? 


This demesne could not have been 
inconsiderable, for before it came in- 
to the possession of Horace, five 
families lived upon it and cultivated 
it. Inspired by gratitude, Horace 
celebrated the peacemaker Augustus, 
who terminated the civil war, to 
whom along with Mzcenas, he was 
indebted for this: estate, and a tran- 
quil life devoted to the Muses, and has 
thereby proved, that with republican 
principles it is possible to do homage 
to monarchical merit. 

{ Baron Gerning’s Travels in Austria andltaly. 
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For the Villager. 
THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


When the last fateful roar is hush’d, 
And haggard war, with look malign, 
roods o’er the wreck of those who rush’d 
Where hope array’d the vengeful line ; 

When death’s pale followers mutely tread 
Where many a noble form is laid ; 

Catch the last breath, and slowly spread 
O’er cheeks, yet warm, their ghastly shade 


While many a mourner’s tribute falls, 
And beauty, for a lock of hair, 
Explores the battle field, and calls 
With stifled voice, her true-love there : 
While pleasure shakes the moss of years 
From her light robe—restores her lyre ; 
Smiles through her Heav’n of pearly tears,— 
Bids milder melody aspire ; 
The husband, father turns him home— 
A toil-worn Soldier, changed and sad, 
Expecting, doubting, wretched, glad, 
Till rises on his view, a well-remember’d dome | 
His mind, (mid trees luxuriant grown,) 
New-added scenes can scarce recall ; 
Yet not estrang’d the bridge rude thrown, 
The gus stream’s far sounding fall ! 
Nor yet the peaceful vale, and forest mild, 
Where —_, he roam’d, a gay and guiltless 
child ! 


He pauses—pensive, leans his arm 
Upon the little gate ; 
His head drops on his hand—a charm 
Enchains his feet and tongue— 
He sighs, uncertain of the .ate 
Of those he left unguarded young : 
But, oh sweet certainty: he’s home, 
How thrill its nameless joys ! 
What countless beauties rise ! 
Unmark’d, but not unfelt 
Its breezes thro’ his tresses roam. 
Unchang’d, his heart owns ev'ry scene 
Now brightly starts a tear ; 
A tendril of the woodbine green, 
That clusters o’er his head, 
Sweeps off the drop: a quick light tread 
Arrests his wander’d mind— 
He starts ! beholds his wife long lost and dear ; 
And cautious, bends no stranger ear 
To that low-warbled, soothing sound 
Which nerv’d his arm, when carnage stain’d 
the ground ! 














He hears his lonely wife’s soft lullaby— 
Looks through a casement—all his babes are 
there : 
He lifts the latch—she, with a forceful sigh, 
Springs to his arms—forgets the world and 
care : 
Oh! if we mortals may foretaste that heav’n 
Which has been promis’d to the just; the sweet, 
Yet wordless bliss,the look receiv’d and given, 
When a fond husband and his partner meet, 
Its pure anticipations will declare— 
And call blest-seraphs the rich feast to share : 
They gaze,embrace; embrace and gaze again, 
His nightly dreams and waking thoughts 
arise, 





POETRY. § 


Silent, behind her, stand his infant train ; 
Dim moves the world before his filling eyes: 
Sinking o’ercome—home, home and peace re- 
stor’d— 
He feels a soldier only by his sword ! 
Then, (coy at first,) his prattlers climb his knee, 
Ask what from foreign lands he brings to 
them; 
He sighs—looks down—oh curse of poverty ! 
Yet health he brings—tife’s brilliant centre 
gem ! 


Now entering, friends, warm press his harden’d 
hands, 
Start at his tears, yet greet his safe return, 
From war and toil, and blood, and stranger 
lands, 
From snows that chill, and torrid sands that 
burn ! 
They draw around—with rapid questions fly, 
Laugh at new jests, at unknown sorrows sigh; 
He speaks of war, its care, its woe, its pain ; 
The thrice-told tale is told thrice o’er again ! 


The song goes round—the health succeeds, 
Friend after friend comes in,‘to share— 
How praise the brave, hew smile the fair ! 
They lightly dance, they gaily sing, 

omestic peace gives love the ring ; 

For this, the soldier freely bleeds : 

For this he bravely wins a name— 

Who envies not so pure a fame ? 

From ample cask the well-fill’d tankards foam, 

The Soldier looks to Heav’n, he feels ’tis 

home ! S.—— OF NEW-JERSEY. 
—<—>—— 


SELECTED. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S BIRTH DAY. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 
The shades of night were scarcely fled : 
The air was mild, the winds were still ; 
And slow the slanting sunbeams spread 
O’er wood and Jawn, o'er heath and hill. 


From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 
Had dropt a short but balmy shower, 
That hung like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree and every flower. 


And from the Blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was pour’d so Joud and long a swell, 
As echoed with responsive note 
From mountain side, and shadowy dell. 


When bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptur’d May, 
The Butterfly on pinions bright, 
Launch’d in fall splendour on the day. 
Her slender form, ethereal light, 
Her velvet textur’d wings enfold ; 
With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold. 


Trembling with joy, awhile she stood, 
And felt. the sun’s enlivening ray ; 

Drank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wonder’d at her plumage gay ; 


And balanc’d oft her ’broider’d wings, 
Through fields of air prepar’d to sail ; 
Then on her vent’rous journey spriugs, 


And floats along the rising gale. 





Go, sip the rose’s fragrant dew, 
The lily’s honied cup explore, 

From flower to flower the search renew, 
And riffle all the woodbine’s store ; 


And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments too of short repose, 
And mark thee then with fresh delight 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


But hark ! while thus I musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note ; 
And, breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float! 


—They cease—but still a voice I hear, 
A whisper’d voice of hope and joy, 

«« Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal !—Thou must die! 


‘¢ Yet start not ; on thy closing eyes, 
Another day shall still unfold, 

A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age.of joys untold. 


‘¢ Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humbliest form by nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain ? 


«¢ Ah! where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings of purple pride < 
Conceal’d beneath a rude disguise, 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


“ Like thee the hapless reptile liv’d. 
Like thee he toil’d, like thee he spun. 
Like thine his closing hour arriv’d, 
His labours ceas’d, his web was done. 


‘¢ And shalt thou, number’d with the dead, 
No happier state of beings know ? 

And shalt no future morrow shed, 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


‘¢ Is this the bound of power divine, 
To animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall not He who moulded thine, 
Wake at His will the vital flame ? 


«‘_-Go, mortal ! in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Go, and the joyful truth relate, 
Frail child of earth high heir of Heaven.’ 





THE LORD’S DAY. 


Cunningham, 
Dear is the hallow’d morn to me 
When Village bells awake the day, 
And, by their sacred minstrelsy,; 
Call me from earthly cares away. 


And dear to me the winged hour 

Spent in thy hallow’d courts, O Lord. 
To feel devotions soothing pow’r, 

And catch the manna of thy word. 


And, dear to me the loud’ * Amen,” 
Which echoes through the blest abode, 
Which swells, and sinks, and swells again, 

Dies on the walls, but lives to God. 


And, dear the simple melody, 


Sung with the pomp of rustic art. 
That holy heavenly harmony, 
The music of 2. thankful heart. 
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In secret I have often pray’d 

And still the anxious tear would fall, 
But, on thy sacred altar laid, 

The fire descends and dries them all. 


Oft wher the world with iron hands, 
Has bound me in its six days’ chain, 
This bursts them, like the strong man’s bands, 
And lets my spirit loose again. 


Then dear to me the Sabbath morn, 
The village bells, the shepherd’s voice— 
Those oft have found my heart forlorn, 
And always bade that heart rejoice. 


Go, man of pleasure, strike thy lyre, 
Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms ; 

Ours are the Prophet’s car of fire, 
Which bears us to a father’s arms. 





THE RUINS. 
By Selleck Osborne. 
I’ve seen, in twilight’s pensive hour, 
The moss clad dome, the moul’dring tow’r, 
In awful ruin stand ; 
That dome where grateful voices sung, 
That tower whose charming music rung, 
Majestically grand! 


I’ve seen mid seulptur’d pride, the tomb, 

Where heroes slept in silent gloom, 
Unconscious of their fame ; 

Those who, with Jaurel’d honours crown’d, 

Among their foes spread terror round, 
And gain’d an empty name. 


I’ve seen in death’s dark palace laid, 

The ruins of a beauteous maid, 
Cadaverous and pale! 

That maiden who, while life remain’d 

O’er vernal charms in triumph reign’d, 
The mistress of the vale. 


I’ve seen, where dungeon damps abide, 

A youth, admir’d in manhood’s pride, 
In fancied greatness rave ; 

Who once in Reason’s happier day, 

Was virtuous, witty, noble, gay, 
Learn’d, gen’rous, and brave. 


Nor dome, nor tower, in twilight shade, 

Nor hero failen, nor beauteous maid, 
To ruin all consign’d, 

Can with such pathos touch the breast, 

As, (on the maniac’s form impress’d,) 
The ruins of a noble mind. 





A SCOTCH SONG. 
Dinnae look at me, my love, 
I cannae look at thee; 
Dinnae tell sic tales of love 
In whispers saft to me. 
T maun nae smile, I can nae frown, 
The tear is in mine ee ; 
And oft I weep and sigh to own 
My love thou canst nae be. 


My mither chides fu’ sair and lang 
ir e’er I speak o’ thee, 

And says that Sandy’s rich, and I 
His bride alone shall be. 

But I can never Sandy love, 
My heart’s nae langer free, 

Too well my Sighs and blushes prove 
Tis fix’d alone on thee. 


[Lond. Lit. Gaz. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Page 33, in the last number, 2nd co- 
lumn, line 19, for lips who, read lips 
which. 

Page 34, 1st column, last line but one, 
for wnstinctive read instructive. 

JENNY may rest assured that her com- 
munication was duly noticed, and that 
the fault of its omission rests wholly 
with the Printer. 

S or GREENWICH need not take 
the trouble to “ finish” any similar pro- 
ductions, as, from the specimen before 
us, we do not hesitate to agree with the 
author that they are ‘ not above medio- 
crity.” 

For V’s lines to M we have no 
place—we are not sure that they would 
be efficient with the lady in allaying 
that *‘ grief, unknown before,”’ of which, 
he modestly supposes himself to be the 
cause. Besides, they remind us too 
forcibly of Nick Bottom’s 


“erim look’d night! O night with hue so black, 
O night, which ever art, when day is not!""— 








We would admonish him that “ the 
best in this kind are but shadows,” and 
conclude with a slight alteration of Sir 
John Suckling’s advice to one, born un- 
der the same unlucky star with himself, 


‘“‘ If of herself she will not love, 
These cannot make her.” — 


If the nonsense addressed to ‘‘ Messrs. 
Editors Esquires” be intended for wif. 
as the hackneyed signature Quiz would 
intimate, we have only to say to its au- 
thor, in the words of the sprightly Ro- 
salind, 


‘Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it) my good man.” 


To those Lapres who have occasion- 
ally visited our box with favourite pieces 
of Selected Poetry, we return many and 
unfeigned thanks. While this conduct 
has equally evinced their delicacy of 
taste and amiableness of disposition, it 
has also served much to lighten and to 
cheer the difficulties of our path—It has 
done more—if aught allied to brilliancy 
has ever sparkled in their pages, the 
Editors are proud to own that it was 
elicited by the genial sunshine of Beau- 
ty’s sweet, approving smile ; 

They sparkle still the true Promethean fire ; 
From women’s eyes it was derived ; 


They are the books, the arts, academes * 
That show, contain, and nowsish all the world.”’ 


